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position towards them. At first the Petersburg Govern-
ment appeared inclined to co-operate with England
in enforcing the decisions of the Berlin Conference in
their favour; and the Russian Ambassador in London
proposed to Lord Granville to furnish twenty thousand
Russians for the purpose. But the project fell through :
even if the English Liberals wished to face the possibility
of an occupation of Constantinople by the Tsar's troops,
there was not a single Power in Europe upon whose com-
plaisance they could reckon. Besides, it is doubtful
whether British public opinion, despite Gladstone's
ascendancy at the moment, would have tolerated so
desperate a remedy. On failing to exploit the situation
for her own benefit, Russia left England alone to uphold
the Berlin settlement: the coercion of Turkey for the
sake of Greece had ceased to commend itself to her.

In 1885, the unexpected departure of the Russian
Minister at Athens to wait upon the Emperor at Livadia,
in the Crimea, was interpreted by the Athenians as an
indication of Russian support in their emergency; and
there is reason to believe that before his departure the
Tsar's representative gave the Greek Premier hopes.
But, though at that time Russia was angry with Bul-
garia, she refused to assist her Hellenic rival.

It was at that epoch that the Greeks, finding England
on the side of their enemies, felt compelled to modify
their Great Idea. In the half-century that had elapsed
since the declaration of their independence new and
formidable forces had sprung up to bar their expansion.
The Slav masses of the Balkan Peninsula, once proud
to be reckoned as " Greeks/' had become conscious
of their ethnical destiny. As Sir William White put it:
" The Bulgarian has been created ; and, though he may
not be strong enough to hold the Straits, he will be